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THE CO-OPERATION OF THE PARK COMMISSION 
AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS IN 
PLACING BIRD-HOUSES IN THE PARK TREES 



ROBERT K. NABOURS 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



The careful pruning to which the trees of the Chicago parks 
are subjected makes them entirely too open for the birds to use 
as nesting-places. Comparatively few of the songbirds use the 
park trees, and so one must go entirely outside the city limits, 
into the brushy areas, in order to study the birds to any extent, 
or to hear their music during the nesting season. This condition, 
therefore, prevents many of the birds from ever visiting the 
parks in the numbers natural for this region, and many of those 
that visit us at all are here only during the most uninteresting 
period of their stay in this climate. 

Many people have observed and deprecated the condition, 
and a few have done something in a small way to encourage the 
birds to build in their private yards by placing a few boxes up 
in the trees. Professor W. S. Jackman, of the School of Educa- 
tion Elementary School, had thought that it would be a good 
thing to get the school children of the city interested in this work, 
and agitated the question for a number of years. But it was 
not till the latter part of 1905 that an opportunity was 
found. Upon application to Superintendent Foster, of the South 
Park Commission, he was able to arrange for the beginning 
of the work to the extent of placing about three hundred wren 
and bluebird houses in Washington and Jackson Parks. The 
commission did its part well by purchasing the lumber and having 
it cut, and the pupils of the Elementary School finished the work. 
The experiment of getting the park superintendent and the 
children to co-operate in making the houses and placing them in 
the trees was entirely successful. The extent to which the 
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birds used the houses so generously provided for them, and the 
further extension of the movement, only remain for the future. 
The spirit in which the children went into the work, from 
carrying the lumber to the fourth floor, to the more pleasant 
part of nailing the pieces together, could be nothing less than 
an inspiration to even the most pessimistic. There was no com- 
plaint about the kind of work to be done. When all the hammers 
were in use, the four or five boys who were left volunteered to 
bring up the several hundred pieces from the basement with as 
much eagerness as if they were nailing the pieces together into 
the finished home. The whole point with them seemed to be 
to have a hand in the enterprise. 



